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“Old Banner Essay,” No. 13. 
- THE PURPOSES OF THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
Py (Continued from page 163.) 
: From contemplating the teaching of Serip- 
3 ture on the person and nature of the Redeemer, 
i we may now turn to enquire what the same 
- volume of the New Covenant teaches us respect- 
va ing the great purposes of His divine mission. 
ue So numerous are the passages in which these 
18 are set forth, that the most diligent reader of 
the sacred pages would little suspect their num- 
“ ber till he set himself to the task of collecting 
. them; nor, unless he attempted to arrange 
he them when so collected, would he form an idea 
he of the varied terms iv which they are couched. 
A. There can be no doubt that the Holy Spirit 
° thereby purposed that, on so momentous a sub- 
to ; ; 
pe ject, there should be no room for mistake. 
a. Uften is the great theme spoken of in general 
of terms. Thus, before Christ's birth, Joseph was 
st directed by the angel to name the son who 
at should be born to his betrothed wife, Jesus, the 
~ Hebrew word for Saviour; and the reason giv- 
A eu is that “ He should save His people from 
e their sins.” [ Matt. i. 21.] Of himself He said, 
es. that He came “to seek and to save that which 
0, wus lost ;” “not to judge the world, but to save 
es the world” [Luke xix. 10—John xii. 47.] 
To Nicodemus He said, “ As Moses lifted up 
ag the serpert in the wilderness, even so must the 
00 Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever be- 
wr lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
- eternal life.” [John iii. 14.] It was that by 
zs giving Himself for our sins, “ He might deliver 
us from this present evil world ;” [Gal. i. 4.] 
ed, that “ He might destroy the works of the dev- 
a il,”’ (thus emphatically bruising his head,) [1 








John iii. 8] that “ He might deliver them, who, 
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through fear of death, were all their life-time 
subject to bondage,” and “ obtain eternal re- 
demption for us ;” [Heb. ii. 14—ix. 12] that 
the Son of God came. “There is salvation in 
none other ; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved,” but the name of Jesus. [Acts iv. 12.] 
‘The Gospel of Christ is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
[Rom. i. 16.] 

But whilst in these and other passages the 
mission of the Saviour is spoken of generally, 
there are others in which the purposes of that 
mission are stated with greater definiteness. 
These purposes may be conveniently considered 
under five heads. 

(A.) That our Lord came to be our Great 
Example and Teacher.* 

(B.) To be the ransom, atonement and pro- 
pitiation for our sins. 

(C.) To become unto the believer his “ wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
(complete) redemption.” 

(D.) To be our Intercessor with the Father, 
our High Priest, and the Bishop of our souls. 

(E.) To be the Judge of all at the great day 
of account. 

(A.) That our Lord came to be our Great 
Example and Teacher. 

When we contemplate the attributes of God, 
—His unsullied purity and holiness, combined 
with infinite power and wisdom, we may well 
shrink from the overpowering thought under a 
desponding consciousness of our own weakness 
and vileness, and, like the Israelites at Horeb, 
beg that a veil may be drawn over so glorious a 
perfection. How lively, therefore, ought to be 
our gratitude that in His condescension to us 
He ordained, that one born of a woman—the 
Son of man—meek and lowly, compassionate 
and forbearing, ever loving and accessible to all, 
should tread our earth ; one purpose of His mis- 
sion being “to leave us an example that we 
should follow His steps.” [1 Peter ii 21.] We 








* In giving the first place to this purpose of 
Christ’s coming, the convenience alone of the argu- 
ment has been studied. It is not intended to give a 
pre-eminence to this over the other heads. 
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accordingly find Him often inviting those whom 
He was addressing to learn of Him—to follow 
Him. “I have given you an example that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” (John xiii. 
15.] “This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another as [ have loved you.” [John xv. 
12.] “As thou (Father) hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world. And for their sakes I sanctify’ myself, 
that they also may be sanctified by the truth.” 
[John xvii. 18.] “I am among you as one 
that serveth.” [Luke xxii. 27.] 

The Apostles enforced the value in this re- 
spect (we might almost say the necessity,) of 
Christ’s coming ia the flesh. His character, 
manifested in His life, was the model after 
which they sought to mould humanity. 

Thus when Paul wishes to inculcate on the 
Philippians the spirit of self-renunciation for 
the suke of others, the incentive is, “ Let that! 
. mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, ! 
who, though in the form of God and equal to 
God, yet humbled himself for our sakes even to 
the death of the cross.” [Phil. ii. 5.] When 
brotherly love is the theme, his words are, 
“Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given Himself for us.” [Eph. v. 2. 
lf the virtue of the forgiveness of injuries has 
to be enforced, the motive is, “‘ Even as Christ 
forgave you, so alsa do ye.” [Col. iii. 13.] In 
beseeching those to whom he is writing, it is 
“by the meekness and gentleness of Christ.” 
[2 Cor. x. 1.] When cautioning the believers 
against undue self-pleasing, and encouraging in 
them a lively interest in each other’s welfare, 
he reminds them that “ Christ pleased not him- 
self.” (Rom. xv. 3.] So in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, when the sacred penman is referring 
to the afflictive dispensations which attended 
their profession of Christ—dispensations “ not 
joyous, but grievous,”—and desires to strength- 
en them in patience and endurance, he bids 
them ‘look unto Jesus,”—to “consider Him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself,” who “resisted unto blood,” 
“ enduring the cross, and despising the shame.” 
[ Heb. xii. 2—4.] And the Apostle Peter, after 
speaking of what Christ had suffered in the 
flesh, exhorts his readers to “arm themselves 
likewise with the same mind.” [1 Peter iv. 1.] 

“Every man that hath this hope in him (of 
being like Christ) purifieth himself, even as He 
is pure.” [1 John iii. 3.] 

But the Christian has to regard his Lord not 
only as his perfect example, but also as his un- 
erring Teacher. He claimed the title for Him- 
self; “ Ye call me Teacher* and Lord, and ye 


* The word master has now almost lest the significa- 
tion of teacher, in which formerly it was so often used. 
Io nearly all the passages in the New Testament in 
which it occurs, it signifies teacher, except the few in 
which the relation of master and servant is spoken 
of, and in which a different word is used in the Greek. 


[[Matt. vi. 33. 
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‘say well, for so I am;” “Call no man your 


Teacher upon earth, for one is your Teacher, 
even Christ.’ “To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth.” [John 
xiii. 13—Matt. xxiii. 8—Jobn xviii. 87.] 

Accordingly, with what authority, yet with 
what simple dignity, does He give utterance to 
His words of power and wisdom. 

Thus (1) when he sets forth how much 
higher and purer His standard was than all that 
had preceded it: “ Ye have heard that it bath 
been said by them of old time, an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil.” [Matt. v. 38.] 
Again, “‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy; but I say unto you, love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you; pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
[ Matt. v. 43.] So, again, “ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self; but I say unto you, swear vot at all.” 
[ Matt. v. 33.] ‘Take heed and beware of cov- 
etousness.” [Luke xii. 15.] “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
“When thou doest alms— 
when thou prayest—when thou fastest—thou 
shall not be as the hypocrites are.” [ Matt. vi. 
2, 5, 16.] 

(2) When he insists upon the spiritual wor- 
ship and the beart-religion which were to char- 
acterize His Gospel, and to supersede ali merely 
outward religion and worship. Thus, when He 
conversed with the woman of Samaria at the 
well of Sychar, and she had become convinced 
that He who spake with her was a prophet, and 
thought to obtain from Him a solution of the 
long disputed point, whether Jerusalem, or the 
sacred mount of the Samaritans, was the accept- 
ed place of worship, “Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him. God 
is a Spirit; and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and truth.” [John iv. 
21—24. Again, “Cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and the platter, that the outside 
of them may be clean also. [Matt. xxiii. 26.] 
‘“¢From within, out of the heart of man proceed 
evil thoughts,” &c. [Mark vii. 21.] 

Or, (3) when He seeks to fix upon himself 
personally, the hopes and aspirations of His fol- 
lowers. “TI am the light of the world.” [Joho 
viii. 12—xii. 46.] To Thomas, who had said, 
“« We know not whither thou guest, and how can 
we know the way;” Jesus replied, directing 
the thoughts of His disciple to Himself, “ I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life.” [John 
xiv. 6.] Similarly, when Martha had said of 
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her brother Lazarus, “I know that he shall rise From the British Friend. 
again in the resurrection, at the last day,” Je-| 1% THE CHURCH OF CHRIST A THEOCRACY ? 
sus sought to turn her attention away from her} Amid the many questions now afloat one 
brother, and to centre it upon Himself; ‘‘ I am | almost hesitates to ask another; yet our times 
the resurrection and the life.” (John xi. 24.]/in the religious sphere demand the inquiry. 
To impress upon His disciples that all their life-] When the Saviour of men and Head of his 
springs must be from Him, He uses the ex-|Church withdrew his personal presence, this 
pressive simile, “I am the Vine, ye are the| was to make way for his presence by the Spirit 
branches. He that abideth in me, and I in|in his Church, even to the end of the world. 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for|It is hard to imagine how, this being so, there 
without me ye can do nothing.” [John xv. 5.]| could be place left for any human government 
And clothing the same truth uoder another|instead of the divine. And yet how soon in 
simile,’ “I am the Bread of Life—the Living| the early church was the authority of man in- 
Bread, which came down from heaven.” [John|terpolated! In fact, so rife was error even in 
vi. 48, 51.] primitive times, that pleas for abuses in holy 
But we need not multiply quotations in this|things can often be sustained, by appeals to 
part of our subject, as much of our Lord’s teach- | Christian antiquity. Human nature, ever prone 
ing will necessarily find place in the succeeding |to substitutes for the substance of religion, 
sections. so early gave a prominence to outward observ- 
(B.) That our Lord came to be the ransom, | ances that the New Testament denies them, that 
atonement, and propitiation for our sins. there is no safety in being guided by the pre-* 
The perfect example and teaching of Christ, | cedents of times almost apostolic, or by any au- 
precious as they are to the believer, are far|thority supplementary to that of the sacred 
from satisfying the wants of humanity. Had/record. “There must be heresies,” said the 
He come merely to be our Lawgiver and our | apostle, speaking of his own day, “that those 
Example, what would become of us as sinners?|that are approved among you may be made 
The very purity and holiness of the example,| manifest.” Among these came to stand con- 
associated with the knowledge that it is set be-|spicuous the essentiality of what are called sac- 
fore us for our imitation, would only add to our|raments, and the interposition under the gospel 
sense of condemnation, and even produce des-|of a human priesthood. Men have got so used 
pair of ever being able to attain to such a stand- | to these heretical dogmas, that truth concern- 
ard. Together with the perfect model, there|ing them is startling enough. But it is need- 
is needed some motive power, such as that of| ful to state this truth ; as, till it is recognized, 
gratitude and love, to urge us on and animate|there never will be such a theocratic church 
us in our efforts to attain to it. It is not then| upon earth as our Lord designed to establish. 
in the appellation of “our Great Exemplar;”’}| Is the church of Christ a theocracy? If so, 
but in the name so abundantly given to Him in| he constitutes its members by an immediate 
the New Testament, “our Lord and Saviour] ministration of his own baptism with the Holy 
Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Intercessor|@host. And few things attest more absolutely 
with the Father,” in His being our Sin-bearer,|the early corruption of the church than the 
and Sin-forgiver, that the soul turns for peace,|place in it which water-baptism so soon as- 
and comfort, and hope. sumed. The mere token of going into the pro- 
It may well excite our gratitude to find that|fession of Christianity, from paganism or Ju- 
as regards this part of our subject—the doc-|daism, was not merely to be perpetuated within 
trine of the atonement—it has pleased God that|the Christian Church, in which, in the nature 
it should be presented to us under a great va-|of things, it could have no rightful place, but 
riety of illustration, and under many forms of} was to be invested with sacramental attributes. 
expression, thereby to adapt the great truth to} Yet this need not surprise us in the case of so 
our varied mental capacities, and as far as possi-| masterly a device for the propagation of substi- 
ble to preserve from error the simple and teach-|tutive religion. Its special capabilities, when 
able inquirer after truth. once discovered, were sure to be maintained in 
(To be continued.) perpetuity, however temporary had been the 
true use of the figure. Can we believe that he 
who would receive truth in that love of it 
which can submit to the baptizing work of the 
Spirit, will find or desire to find any warrant on 
the record for the perpetuity of the elementary 
rite? Will he not heed the apostle’s decision, 
that under the gospel there is but “one bap- 
tism” into the one faith in the one Lord? and 
perceive, unmistakably, that this must be the 
baptism of Christ. “He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost”—in his own dispensation, 
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Few of us perhaps know what exquisite de 
light we throw away by the thought—Wbat is 
the harm of this? and what is the use of that ? 
The harm is the harm it does us ; the use is the 
good we get by it. A single eye will gather 
light enough from experience to avoid what is 
injurious, and choose what is essentially good ; 
and God vouchsafes to our simplicity the guid- 
ance He refuses to our frowardness.-—C. Fry. 
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under which, therefore, no place can remain 
for any other. 

Is the church of Christ a theocracy? Yes, 
if the true initiation be ministered by himself 
through the Spirit—if membership in it stands 
solely in the one baptism of the Holy Ghost 
by the hand of Christ. He did not love his 
ehurch and give himself for it that he might 
cleanse it with a washing of water, which he 
never administered even in his visibility, and 
when that baptismal water had a temporary 
place. He loved his church, and gave himself 
for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of a water that is, by the Word, 
quick and powerful. It is from his holy heav- 
en that he sheds this washing (which therefore 
cannot be with elementary water) ; reserving to 
himself, who knoweth the hearts, the preroga- 
tive of admitting and constituting the members 
of his church—created and sustained by the 
. washing of regeneration and the renewing of 

the Holy Ghost. 

Is the church of Christ a theocracy? Yes, 
if among its privileges be a spiritual supper of 
the Lord, which himself, ever present in his 
church, dispenses, not by bread and wine, but 
by the gift of discerning the Lord’s body, and 
of a faith that feeds upon the flesh that is meat 
indeed and the blood that is drink indeed. If 
the church of Christ be a theocracy, he is 
present and ruling by the Spirit proceeding 
trom the Son and from the Father. And it is 
the mioistration of the Spirit that is glorious, 
maintaining a vital communion between the 
church and its sacred Head. Here there is no 
place for elements which he cannot immediately 
administer, and no substitute for the minister 
of the sanctuary and true tabernacle, which 
God hath pitched and not man. But did not 
the corruption of man and of the church explain 
it, it would be a marvel how the apostle’s doe- 
trine concerning this great Minister and High- 
priest has been ignored, seeing the emphasis he 
gives it by declaring that “ of the things spo- 
ken” in Hebrews it is “the sum.” The work- 
ing of it is brought home to us in Scripture by 
the plainest language, in various instances— 
perhaps in none more distinctly than in that 
which relates to the Lord’s true supper: “ Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock. If any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and sup with him, and he with 
me.” It is very true that, at first sight, Paul 
seems in one place to attach more importance 
to some outward observance of a supper than 
consists with other Scriptures, with the scope 
of the New Testament, with the nature of a 
spiritual dispensation, and with the analogy of 
faith. But is it not rather that he here vindi- 
cates his not being a whit behind the chiefest 
of the apostles, by making it known that as 
much had been immediately revealed to him of 
what took place at the last supper as was known 
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to those actually present ; so that he had equal 
authority to repress disorders while any such 
observance should be continued? This does 
not necessarily imply any increase of authority 
to the observance itself. At the same time it 
is evident that our Lord, knowing, if not allow- 
ing, as to the passover (as well as other things), 
that the disciples would for a while maintain 
such observances, condescended to instruct them 
that ‘‘so oft as they did it,” they should now 
do it, not in anticipation, but in remembrance 
of him ; thus showing forth his death as Christ 
our psssover sacrificed for us, it might be, 
throughout their time, “till I come again and 
receive you unto myself.” Nor need we hesi- 
tate to admit a primitive view, as not unknown 
to Christians now who nevertheless decline any 
outward rite—that our wonted “meat and 
drink” may well typify the soul’s true nutri- 
ment in feeding by faith upon the body that 
was broken and the blood that was shed for us. 
There is abundant evidence that such a view 
prevailed in apostolic times, though no more 
than this be borne out by what is commonly 
advanced as authority for a special institute. 
Adolphe Monod thought (as appears in his 
Farewell to his Friends) that the primitive 
practice was to blend with every meal the 
sacred recognition in question. Indeed there 
is something so repugnant in a scheme of stated, 
periodical reminders of what a man that is a 
Christian always remembers, that only over- 
whelming proof could substantiate any such 
special institute. 

Grievous, indeed, it is to see how this abuse 
has worked—first into an institute, then into 
essentiality ; till it became a key in the hand 
of the “sacrificing” priest, who in the mass 
pretends to offer continually the sacrifice of him 
that, Scripture tells us, was once offered for ail. 
But it bad the charm, and still has, of substitu- 
tive religion, even in the milder forms; and 
they who refuse to submit the heart to convic- 
tion for sin, that they may learn to feed by faith 
on the atonement for sin, naturally prefer an 
outward observance, even if they do not go the 
length of depending solely on the proxy of the 
priest. 

So much for a glance into the widespread 
and devastating abuses which have resulted 
from the perpetuation, the expansion, and the 
exaltation into essential sacraments of two tem- 
porary practices, so simple in their day—the 
one as commemorative instead of prospective, 
so long as anything in the nature of or arising 
from the passover supper should be observed ; 
the other as the mere token of coming into 
the same standing iv Christianity which every 
one has now who is born of Christian parents 
in a Christian land. 

Is the church of Christ a theocracy? That 
it is so is never more apparent than in all that, 
according to New Testament teaching, belongs 
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to the worship of God through Jesus Christ, 
and to the ministry and spiritual service in con- 
nection with it. If the worship must be in 
the Spirit, so must such ministry and service 
be by the Spirit. This, we know, is acknowl. 
edged (however inconsistently) even by nation- 
al establishments which take upon themselves 
to ordain the minister, and to prescribe those 
services for him which nevertheless they 
exact he shull profess to perform by the Holy 
Ghost. 

What is the true theory of the New Testa- 
ment; and what was the simple practice of the 
primitive Christians, in spite of all their ten- 
dencies to corruption and error? Everything 
hung upon the doctrine that Christ was head 
over all things to his church, in his constant 
presence with it as the Bishop as well as 
Shepherd of souls. His assurance that he is 
not only among even the two or three gathered 
in his name, but with his worshiping people 
always even to the end of the world—was not 
igncred as mystical, but received as matter of 
fact. Thus, the primitive model is the com- 
pany of the believers, meeting in such an 
absolute dependence upon him in their worship 
that no one in particular intruded or presumed 
beforehand to prepare a communication for an 
assembly where all might prophesy one by one, 
that all might learn, and all be comforted. 
Nay, so simple was to be the dependence upon 
the immediate impressions of the Spirit, that 
we find the remarkable injunction—“ If any- 
thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace.’”” When, however, 
we look into the practice of the present profess- 
ing churches, we are driven to the conclusion 
that there has been, in their arrangements, a 
marvellous departure from this primitive model, 
how great soever the value that may be theo- 
retically attached to Christian antiquity. And 
if the true ground of the Christian ministry 
had been kept to, as the exercise of a spiritual 
gift, can we believe that the handmaidens upon 
whom (according to the express prediction of 
Joel as to these last days) the Spirit was to 
be so poured forth that they should prophesy, 
would have become absolutely excluded from 
any partin the liberty of prophesying? 

Is the church of Christ a theocracy? Yes, 
if the initiation into it, the support of its life 
and its spiritual sérvices, are the subjects of 
his own ministration and direction. And this 
is none the less a truth for the fewness of those 
who receive it. We may regret that they are 
few; but when we consider the general and 
natural tendency to substitutions in religion, we 
cannot wonder at it. Receptiveness of truth is 
of slow growth; and we must not marvel or 
fret if the witnesses for truth long remain in a 
small minority. Wititam Bact. 


Guew Rorsay, Rypat, WestMoRELAND, 
Nioth mo., 1866, 
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THE GIBRALTAR SOLDIER. 


Some years ago, two soldiers, belonging to 
the British army, stationed at Gibraltar, were 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth as 
it isin Jesus. While living on this secluded 
spot, with few opportunities of hearing the word 
preached, they were led to read the Bible to- 
gether; and the voice of God, speaking in his 
written word, touched one of their hearts. The 
conversion of the other soon followed. One 
evening these two soldiers were placed as sev- 
tries at the opposite ends of a sally-port, or long 
passage leading from the rock to the Spanish 
territory. One of them, as we have seen, was 
rejoicing in God, his Saviour, while the other 
was in a very anxious state of mind, and, under 
strong convictions of sin, was earnestly secking 
pardon. That evening, an officer of the garri- 
son, returning home at a late hour, came up to 
the sentry outside the sally-port, who was the 
soldier recently converted, and asked, as usual, 
for the watchword. The man, absorbed in medi- 
tation, scarcely roused from his midnight rev- 
ery, replied to the officer’s challenge with the 
words : “The precious blood of Christ.” He 
soon, however, recovered his self- possession, and 
gave the correct watchword. His comrade, 
who was anxiously seeking pardon, stationed at 
the inner end of the sally-port, heard the words, 
“the precious blood of Christ,” mysteriously 
borne upon the breeze at the solemn midnight 
hour, and the words came to him as a voice 
from heaven—his load of guilt was gone, and 
the peace of God was granted to him. 

He was afterwards sent to India, and pro- 
céeded to Ceylon, where a long career of usefal- 
ness opened before him, and where he became 
the honored instrament of the completion of a 
great and important work. He was well quali- 
fied to fill the office of master in the priucipal 
school of Colombo, and to this end his dis- 
charge was procured from his regiment. He 
soon acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
Cingalese language, and, as a translation of the 
Bible into that tongue was lying in an unfin- 
ished state, owing to the death of one who had 
attempted it, he set himself to the work, and 
completed the version, which was afterwards 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The remainder of his life was spent in India, 
devoted to the service of his Lord and Master. 
Ile became acquainted with thirteen languages. 


- ~~ 


A poor, lame and aged woman, named Lydia 
Jones, lived in one small roomyand earned a 
part of her living by knitting; for the rest, she 


had to depend upon the kindness of others. 1 
asked, ‘“‘ Lydia, are you happy?” “ Happy?” 
she answered, with a beaming face, “I am just 
as full as I can be. I don’t believe I could 
hold another drop of joy.” “ But why?” I 
said ; “ you are sick and alone, and have almost 


nothing to live upon.” ‘ But have you never 
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read,” said she, pointing to the Bible, “ ‘all 
things are yours, and ye are Christ’s and Christ 
is God’s?’ And again, ‘Ask and receive, that 
your joy may be full.’” 


BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 
BY J. L. PORTER. 
(Continued from page 165.) 
Wonderful Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
* And Bashan and Carmel shake off their fruits.’’ 


This text was constantly in my mind while 
I wandered through Bashan. In riding down 
from the ruins of Kenath, among the moun- 
tains, to the ruins of Suweideh at their base, it 
struck me that the beautiful words in which 
Cowper describes modern Sicily are strikingly 
descriptive of modern Palestine. 


“ Alas for Sicily! rude fragments now 

Lie scattered where the shapely column gtood. 
Her palaces are dust. In all her streets 

The voice of singing, and the sprightly chord 
Are silent. Revelry, and dance, and show 
Saffer a syncope and solemn pause; 

While God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works his dreadful part alone.” 


We might begin, “ Alas for Palestine !”’ and 
go on through the whole passage; for Pales- 
tine’s palaces are dust, her stately columns 
fallen, her streets silent, her fields desolate, 
while God alone performs his dreadful part, 
fulfilling to the very letter the prophetic curses 
pronounced upon the land, long, long centuries 

0 


We rode along the line of the Roman road, 
at least as closely as branches of the giant old 
oaks and jungles of thorns and bushes would 


permit; for “the highways lie waste.” (Isa. 
xxxiii. 8.) Every opening to the right and left 
revealed ruins ; now a tomb in a quiet nook; 
now a temple in a lonely forest glade; now a 
shapeless and nameless heap of stones and 
fallen columns ; and now, through a long green 
vista, the shattered walls and towers of an 
ancient city. The country is filled witb ruins. 
In every direction to which the eye turns, in 
every spot on which it rests, ruins are visible— 
so truly, so wonderfully have the prophecies 
been fulfilled : “ J will destroy your high places, 
und bring your sanctuaries unto desolation.” 
(Lev. xxvi. 30.) “ The palaces shall be for- 
saken.”’ (Isa. xxxii. 14.) “1 will make your 
cities waste. The land shall be utte rly spoiled.” 
(Isa. xxiv. 3.) Many other ruins, doubtless, 
lie concealed among the forests, buried beneath 
giant oaks, or shrouded by luxuriant brambles. 
Judging by the “thorns and thistles” which 
hem in every path, and half conceal every 
riin, one would suppose that Bashan had re- 
ceived a double portion of the curse. 

The mountains of Bashan, though not gener- 
ally very steep, are rugged and rocky; yet 
everywhere on their sides | saw the remains of 
old terraces—along every slope, up every bank, 
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from the bottom of the deepest glen, where the 
oleander bends-over the tiny streamlet, to the 
highest peak on which the clouds of heaven 
sleep, cradled on winter snows. These tell of 
former toil and industry ; and so do the heaps 
of loose stones that have been collected off the 
soil, and piled up in the corners of the little 
fields. In the days of Bashan’s glory, fig trees, 
and olives, and pomegranates, were ranged 
along those terraces ; and vines hung down in 
rich festoons over their broken walls. But now 
Bashan has shaken off its fruits. “For a 
nation is come up upon my land, strong and 
without number. He hath laid my vine waste, 
and barked my fig tree; he hath made it clean 
bare and cast it away. The field is wasted, 
the land mourneth. ‘The new vine is dried up, 
the oil languisheth. The vine is dried up, the 
fig tree languisheth; the pomegranate tree, 
the palm tree also, and the apple tree ; even all 
the trees of the field are withered ; because joy 
is withered away from the sons of men.” (Joel 
i. 6-12.) 

The scenery is still rich. It is rich in the 
foliage of the evergreen oak—the “oak of 
Bashan ;” rich in numbers of evergreen shrubs ; 
rich in green pastures. It is picturesque too, 
and occasionally even grand; for the glens are 
deep and winding, and the outlines of the 
intervening ridges varied with many a dark 
cliff and wooded bank. The whole mountain 
range is of volcanic origin, and the peaks shoot 
up conical or cup-shaped, forming long serried 
lines. One thing struck me as peculiar. The 
rocks are black, the soil is black, the buildings 
are all black. It might be thought that the land- 
seape would thus have a gloomy aspect; and it 
would have, were it not for the fresh green 
grass of the glades and meadows, and the 
brilliant foliage of the oak forests, which often 
glitter beneath the blaze of sunshine like forests 
of prisms. 

I confess it was with feelings of awe I looked 
from time to time out over those desolate, but 
still beautiful slopes, to that more desolate 
plain. I knew what caused the desolation. 
The silence, too, awed me yet more, for it was 
profound. The voice of nature itself was 
hushed, and not a leaf in the forest rustled. 
There is always something cheerful, something 
reviving to the flagging spirit, in the unceasing 
murmur of a great city, now rising and now 
falling on the breeze, as one approaches it or 
passes by; and in the continuous hum of a 
rural scene, where the call of the herd, and the 
whistle of the ploughman, and the roll of the 
wagon, and the bleatings of the flock, and the 
lowing of the kine, melt into one of nature's 
choruses. Here cities studded the whole coun- 
try, but the stillness of death reigned in them ; 
there was no ploughman in the field, no shep- 
herd on the hillside, no flock on the pasture, no 
wagon, no wajfarer on the road. Yet there was 
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a time when the land teemed with an industri- 
ous, a bustling, and a joyous population. At 
that time prophets wrote: ‘ Your highways 
shall be desolate.” (Lev. xxvi. 22.) “The 
wayfaring man ceaseth. The earth mourneth 
and languisheth.” (Isa. xxxiii. 8.) “ The land 
shall be utterly emptied and utterly spoiled ; 

for the Lord hath spoken this word. Therefore 
hath the curse devoured the land. Therefore 
the inhabitents of the land are consumed, and 
few men left. KE very house is shut up. The 
mirth of the land is gone. In the city is left 
desolation, and the gate is smitten with des- 
truction.” (Isa. xxiv. 3-12.) Many of the 
people of those days, doubtless, thougnt the 
prophets were but gloomy dreamers. Just as 
many in our own days regard their writings as 
gorgeous fancy pictures of Eastern poets; but 
with my own eyes I saw that time has changed 
every prediction into a historic fact. I saw 
now, and I saw at every step through Bashan, 
that the visions of the prophets were not delu- 
sions ; that they were not even, as some mod- 
ern critics suppose, highly wrought figures, in- 
tended perhaps to foreshadow in faint outlinea 
few leading facts of the country’s future story. 
I saw that they were, one and all, graphic and 
detailed descriptions of real events which the 
Divine Spirit opened up to the prophet’s eye 
through the long vista of ages. The language 
is, doubtless, beautiful ; the style is poetic ; and 
gorgeous Kastern i imagery is often ewployed to 
give sublimity to the visions of the seer and tothe 
words of the Lord; but this does not take away 
one iota from their truth, nor does it detract, 
in the slightest degree, from their graphic power. 
Were the same holy men inspired now by the 
same Divine Spirit to describe the actual state 
of Palestine, they could not possibly select 
language more appropriate or more graphic than 
that found in their own predictions written 
thousands of years ago. This is no vague 
statement made at random, or penned for 
effect. God forbid I should ever pen a single 
line rashly or thoughtlessly on such a topic. It 
is the result of years of study and years of 
travel. It is the result of a calm and thorough 
comparison of each prophecy of Scripture re- 
garding Palestine’s history and doom, with its 
fulfilment, upon the spot. I had no prezon- 
ceived theory of prophetic interpretation to de- 
fend. My mind was not biassed by a false faith 
in literality on the one side, nor by a fatal 
scepticism regarding prophetic reality on the 
other. Opportunities were afforded me of ex- 
amining evidence, of testing witnesses, of see- 
ing with my own eyes the truth or the false- 
hood of Bible predictions. I embraced these 
opportunities as God gave them, and to the ut 
most of my powerand the best of my ability. I 
examined deliberately, cautiously, and, 1 be- 
lieve, conscientiously. My examination ex- 
tended over al/ Palestine and over most other 






















































Bible lands ; and now I thank God that, with 
the fullest and deepest conviction—cvnviction 
that all the ingenuity of modern criticism, and 
all the plausibility of modern scientific scepti- 
cism cau never overthrow, could never shake, 
[ can take up and re echo the grand, the cheer- 
ing statement of our blessed Lord,and proclata 
my belief before the world, that, “‘ Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
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Descending from Kenath, I saw, about a 


mile to the right, the deserted town of Atyl. 
Burckhardt and one or two others visited it, 
but I was compelled from want of time to pass 
it by. It contains some fine buildings, among 
which are two beautiful temples nearly perfect. 
One of them was built in the fourteenth year 
of the Emperor Antonine, (A. D. 150), as a 
Greek inscription tells us. Like Kenath, this 
city was in a great measure rebuilt during the 


Roman age, and consequently there are not 


many of the very ancient massive houses now 


remaining. Further down on the plain I saw 
Rimah and W elgha, two deserted towns.— 
Every view we got in Bashan was an ocular 


demonstration of the literal fulfilment of the 
curse pronounced on the land by Moses, more 


than three thousand years ago: “If ye will not 
hearken unto me, and will not do all these com- 
mandments I will scatter you among 


the heathen; and your land shall be desolate, 
and your cities waste.” (Lev. xxvi. 14, 33.) 


(To be continued.) 


cunnheeetieipinerinn 
THE GOSPEL HOUSE AT BEUZEVAL. 


It would be interesting, and perhaps novel, 
to your readers to hear of the many ingenious 
modes of bringing blessing to body and soul 
at once in the various Protestant institutions in 
France. Let one suffice as an example at 
present. Some years ago, as a watering: place, 
Beuzeval (Calvados) was unknown; the very 
road from Dives along the shore to the beauti- 
ful valley had not been taken from the waves. 
A gentleman, a converted Roman Catholic, 
settled there, and invited a few Christian 
friends. The quiet retreat tempted others, 
until it has become a Christian watering: place, 
where families are secure from the inroads of 
fashion, noise and folly. Worship, conducted 
by various pastors who go thither in turn, was 
attended by ever-increasing numbers, and a 
goodly building was erected on the shore, one 
of our prettiest churches on the coast. Next 
was built a large house, called the Maison 
Evangélique, to accommodate Christians and 
their families wearied with the year’s toil in the 
Lord’s work, or in other ways needing the re- 
freshment of the sea; they bring their owa 
linen, but are lodged and boarded for the won- 
derfully smail sum of two franes a day. A 
Christian lady superintends the household, and 
between fifty and sixty sit down thrice daily 
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in the hall to substantial meals and genial con- 
verse, and gather morning and evening around 
the Word of God, read by the promoter of the 
work. Under the same roof is “ Alfred’s 
Family,” (so named from the infant son of the 
promoter), open to six little girls and six little 
boys, children of needy parents, or orphans, 
who want the bracing of sea air. These re- 
ceive a suitable education, permanently, as a 
family rather than a school, from a worthy 
Christian couple. The gevial influence and 
refreshment of spirit visibly apparent, and 
frankly acknowledged by the inmates of these 
establishments, are great. Chalets and other 
houses are grouping around, and every year 
larger numbers avail themselves of the quiet 
Protestant colony.— Evangelical Christendom. 


_ FRIEND Ss’ RE VIEW. 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1866. 


Tue Promotion or Peacre.—In the pro- 
ceedings of the late Social Science Congress, 
held at Manchester, England, a suggestion was 
made which, if carried into effect, may have a 
strong influence in preserving peace between 
nations. After pointing out the defective state 
of what is called the law of nations, it was urged 
that a committee of the Social Science Associa- 
tion should prepare the outlines of a complete 
and enlightened code, and should then invite 
other bodies, such as the French Institute, the 
Professors of Universities, and the most re- 
nowned writers on such subjects, to discuss and 
perfect the system so prepared. There would 
then be a code before the world as perfect as 
the ablest jurists and scholars of our time could 
make it, and it might gradually win its way to 
final recognition by the most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth. 

As an urgent appeal was made in the Con- 
gress, in connection with the suggestion, that the 
differences between England and’ America 
should be amicably settled, it may be presumed 
the idea was entertained tht the proposed code 
of laws should provide for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all differences between nations. ‘“ Let 
us,” said one of the speakers, “above all 
things be determined that there shall never be 
wars between Anglo-Saxon, Norman and Celt.” 


This met a cordial and enthusiastic response, 
and the London Nonconformist remarks that if 
no other advantage came of the Manchester 
Congress, the good that is likely to result from 
such an interchange of sentiment and sympathy 
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on matters affecting the welfare of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations, would be worth all the 
trouble expended in bringing together that 
Assembly. 

Many and great as are the discouragements pre- 
sented to those who desire to labor for the pro- 
motion and the universal prevalence of peace, 
their efforts should not be relaxed, and we know 
not how soon they may be successful in the in- 
scrutable orderings of Divine Providence. 

Tue Giant Cirtes of BASHAN AND SyRia’s 
Hoty Praces.—This is the title of the vol- 
ume, published last year in London, from which 


we are giving some extracts that cannot fail, we 
think, to be interesting to our readers, old and 
young. The author, during a long residence in 
the East, had opportunities of visiting regions 
seldom, and some of them never before, trodden 
by European travellers. Much of the informa- 
tion he furnishes is therefore fresh and new, 
as well as wonderful. 

“ During all my journeys,” he writes, “ the 
I read its 
prophecies as well as its history, amid the 
scenes to which they refer. I could not shut 
my eyes to the graphic details of the record, 
nor to the ruin and desolations of the land; and 
I could not resist the conclusions which a care- 
ful comparison foreed upon me. I 
have in all cases attempted to exhibit two pic- 
tures,—one of the country as seen by myself; 
another as sketched by the Hebrew prophets. 


Bible was my constant companion. 


One thing, however, all Eastern travellers must 
admit—the perfect harmony between the Bible 
and the land in which it was written.” 


—_— ee 


Equat or ImpartiAL Surrrace.—One 
of the great questions to which public atten- 
tion is now given, is that of the exercise of 
the right of suffrage without distinction on 
account of the color of the skin. We take the 
fullowing from the New York Evening Post :— 


“The colored citizens of New Jersey have 
undertaken to test their right to vote, under the 
present Constitution and laws, by taking three 
cases, one in Delaware and two in New Jersey, 
into the Supreme Court. They have engaged 
able counsel to defend their plea; and ask for 
subscriptions to help pay the expenses of the 
trials. 

That is the true way to decide such a mat- 
ter. Let the courts be called to declare what 
is the true meaning of the law; if, then, the 
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law as it stands is unjust or unequal, let those 
who believe it so appeal to the country for a 
change; when public opinion has been suf- 
ficiently enlightened the change will be made. 
That is constitutional government. For our- 
selves, we shall always support universal suf- 
frage: and shall not cease to urge upon the 
people the justice and expediency of giving 
every man a vote, irrespective of color, or any 
other arbitrary qualification.” 





Marriep, on the 3lst of Tenth mouth, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pa., Epwarp 
Manrsnat, of New York, to Mary BE. Harvus, daugh- 
ter of the late Jacob and Rachel E. Haines. 


queen geiiitraremnan 
INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Fourteenth Annual Commencement 
exercises of the Institute for Colored Youth 
took place on the the lst and 2d insts. 

The Ist, was devoted to an examination of 
classes in the High School and its preparatory 
departments, at the L[nstitute buildings, Ship- 
pen street, west of Ninth street. 

On the 2d, at the same place, the order 
of the Alumni Association was given, as fol- 
lows :— 

Introductory remarks—By John Quincy Al- 
len, President of the Association. 

Kissay—Music as an element of worship, by 
Elizabeth Handy. 

Poem—By Rebecca J. Cole. 

Eulogium on the late Ellis Yarnall Dingle— 
By James Le Count, Jr. 

Alumni Oratioa—By Rev. John B. Reeve, 
A. M. 

In the evening the oratorical exercises of 
the undergraduates were held at National Hall. 

The hall was crowded in every part, and 
prominent among the audience were very many 
of both sexes of the Society of Friends, by 
whom the Institute was founded and is sus- 
tained. It would be utterly impossible to get 
up amore respectable looking audience than 
that which assemble on this occasion. 

The salutatory oration was delivered in Latin, 
by Theophilus J. Minton, a Jad eighteen years 
of age, and so well did he acquit himself that 
he received great applause from those who 
could appreciate the effort, and a number of 
bouquets were thrown to him at the close. 

A number of essays, orations, recitations, 
declamations, poems and dialogues followed, 
delivered by youths, both male and female, 
which elicited great applause, in addition to 
which bouquets were continually being thrown 
upon the stage to the youthful speakers. The 
ages of these varied from ten to twenty-five 
years, and they all exhibited a degree of talent 
that would be creditable to any class of youth, 
irrespective of nativity or color. 

After these exercises Kbenezer D. Bassett, 
Principal of the Institute, delivered diplomas to 


Theophilus J. Minton, John Henry Davis, 





Charles Edward Evans and Esther E. Glasgow, 
with the following remarks: 

“ You have toiled for five long years in this 
Institution, with a scholar’s hope and a scholar’s 
trials, and it now becomes my pleasing duty to 
confer upon you the highest honors of the In- 
stitution. At this moment you swell the num- 
ber of our Alumni to forty-one. It was a wise 
foresight, which, in the dark years of the 
colored man’s history, planted here this Lustitu- 
tion for the education of cvlored teachers. 
Behold how great a work is before you—the 
education of four million of our brethren just 
come up from the dark house of bondage. 
Sach a work as no Christian nation ever before 
beheld. We send you forth with high hopes. 
No institution can afford to be indifferent to the 
course of the Alumni. We feel-assured that 
you will never dishonor your Alma Mater. We 
grieve to part with you. 

Horace Mann, in tremblingly sendiag forth 
the first class of Normal-school graduates in 
this country, gave to them, as his parting 
words: ‘My children, succeed by all means; 
sueceed by every means; succeed or die.’ So 
[ would say to you; or rather let me say, suc- 
ceed and live a thousand years.” 

Want of space prevents our giving, in this 
issue, more of the excellent addresses, which 
may hereafter appear.— Philadelphia Press. 

‘ - se 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF WESTERN 

YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


At Western Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind., Ninth month 
l4th, 1866. 

Reports have been received from all the 
(Quarterly Meetings, by which it appears that 
the following named Friends have been ap- 
pointed their Representatives in this Meeting. 
[Forty in number, all present except three. } 

The Committee appointed by last Yearly 
Meeting, on the request of Driftwood and Grove 
Monthly Meetings, for the setting up of a new 
Quarterly Meeting, have made report as below. 
Their judgment has been united with by this 
Meeting, and the Quarterly Meeting is estab- 
lished accordingly, to be known by the name 
of Sand Creek, and to be held on Seventh-day 
next preceding the last Seventh-day in the 
First, Fourth, Seventh and Tenth months; in 
the First and Seventh months at Sand Creek ; 
in the Fourth at Driftwood; and in the Tenth 
at Grove; and the Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders to be held the day preceding the Quar- 
terly Meeting, at 1 o'clock, P.M., and to be 
opened in the First month next. 

Seventh-day.—| Barnabas C. Hobbs was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and Amos Duan and Samuel D. 
Coffin Assistants. ] 

The General Epistle of London Yearly Meet- 
ing has been received and read. That our 
members may be benefited, generally, by its 
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wholesome counsel and admonition, Samuel C. 
Adams and Jonathan Wilson were appointed 
to procure a reprint of three thousand copies. 

Epistles addressed to this Meeting have been 
received from London, Dublin, New England, 
New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Obio, 
Indiana, and Iowa Yearly Meetings. Their 
reading has solemnized our minds under a sense 
of the preciousness of that faith which was once 
delivered to the Saints and binds the Church 
together in love. To prepare responding Ks- 
says, including one to Canada Yearly Meeting, 
and produce them to a future sitting, the Meet- 
ing appointed—{ Names omitted. | 

Memorials to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of Indiana, in behalf of the ‘* Civil 
Rights of Colored Citizens,” “Temperance,” 
and in favor of “ Minors Condemned to Service 
in our State Prisons,” and of “Idle, Vagrant 
and Criminal Children,” have been read in this 
Meeting and adopted. They were directed to 
be printed and presented to the next Legisla- 
ture of Indiana, and, with the exception of the 
first, to the next Legislature of Illinois. 


Second-day.—The Meeting entered upon the 
consideration of the state of society by the read- 
ing of the Queries and the answers to them 
from the Quarterly Meetings, a summary of 
which appears below. During the course of 


this service, the Meeting was brought under 


solicitude for the preservation and welfare of 
our members in their several allotments. 


[The reports show the following Meetings | ® 


established last year :] 

A Meeting for worship, by the name of 
Mooresville, in the limits of White Lick Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

A Monthly Meeting, by the name of Poplar 
Ridge, and a Meeting for worship and Prepara- 
tive, by the name of Spicewood, in the limits of 
Union Quarterly Meeting. 

A Meeting for worship and a Preparative, by 
the name of Thorntown, in the limits of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting. 

A Meeting for worship at Indianapolis, on 
First-day evenings, in the limits of Plainfield 
Quarterly Meeting. 

A Meeting for worship and a Preparative, by 
the name of Kokomo, and a Preparative by the 
name of Reserve, in the limits of Honey Creek 
(Juarterly Meeting. 

A Monthly Meeting, by the name of Ash 
Grove, and a Meeting for worship, and a Pre- 
parative, by the name of Center, in the limits 
of Vermillion Quarterly Meeting. 

[Seven Friends were recorded as Ministers 
last year. | 

Third-day.—[The report of the General 
Committee on Education showed 3194 children 
between 5 and 21 years of age. There are 42 
Friends’ Schools, attended by 1548 children ; 


975 attend other schools taught by Friends; no’ 
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children are growing up without literary in- 
struction. } 

Western Branch reports that Friends’ Bloom- 
ingdale Academy has continued in successful 
operation the past year, to good satisfaction. 
Whole number of entries, 174. It will be con- 
tinued the ensuing year, under the care of John 
Chawner as Principal, assisted by Edwin F. 
Hadley. 

Union Branch reports that Union Quarterly 
Meeting High School bas been in successful 
operation during the past year. It has been 
attended by about 230 students. The deport 
ment of the students and their progress in their 
studies have been generally satisfactory. Scrip- 
ture reading and instruction have been attended 
to as in former years. 

Concord Branch reports that Farmers’ Insti- 
tute has been continued the past year, and has 
been attended by a larger number of scholars 
than for several years past, and the advance- 
ment of the students has been good. The 
School will be continued the coming year under 
the care of J. A. Clark as Principal, Mary 
Jarrett, Assistant in the Higher Department, 
and Eunice Coffin, Teacher in the Primary 
Department. Reuben L. Roberts is to have 
charge of the Boarding House. 

Honey Creek Branch reports that Honey 
Creek Quarterly Meeting School has progressed 
to good satisfaction the past year, and has been 
attended by 136 students. ‘Tbe order and pro- 
ress of the students have been satisfactory, and 
a commendable interest has been manifested in 
their literary studies, and, as the School pro- 
gressed, an increased interest in the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. The School will be continued 
under the care of William P. Pinkham as Prin- 
cipal. 

By the reports from Union Quarterly Meet- 
ing, a request by Richland and Poplar Ridge 
Monthly Meetings is made for the setting up 
of a new Quarterly Meeting, to be known by 
the name of Richland, to be held on Seventh- 
day preceding the second First-day in the Third, 
Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months, and that the 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders be held the 
day preceding the Quarterly Meeting, at 11 
o’clock. [Committees] were appointed to visit 
Union Quarterly Meeting and the Monthly 
Meetings belonging to it, aud report to next 
Yearly Meeting their judgment of the propriety 
of granting the request. The Monthly Meet- 
ings are directed to make their adjournments 
to suit the convenience of the Committee. 

By the reports from W.hite Lick Quarterly 
Meeting a request is made by Fairfield and 
Beech Grove Monthly Meetings for the setting 
up of a new Quarterly Meeting at Fairfield, to 
be known by the name of Fairfield, to be held 
on the first Seventh-day and First-day following 
in the First, Fourth, Seventh and Tenth months, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and that the Meeting of 
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Ministers and Elders be held the day preceding 
the Quarterly, at 11 o’clock. [Committees] were 
appointed to visit White Lick Quarterly Meet- 
ing and the Monthly Meetings belonging to it, 
and report to next Yearly Meeting their judg- 


ment of the propriety of granting the request. 
The Monthly Meetings were directed to make 


their adjournments to suit the convenience of 
the Committee. 

Fifth-day.—The Committee appointed at a 
former sitting to report their judgment upon 
the proposition of Ohio Yearly Meeting on the 
14th of Eleventh month next have made report 
as below, which is united in by the meeiing. 


To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of the Baltimore Conference report that 
they have had the ‘subject under serious con- 
sideration, and, after a free interchange of sen- 
timent, believe it right that this Yearly Meet- 
ing should be represented in that Conferences, 
to attend which we propose Nathan Elliott, 
James Kersey, Allen Jay, Dougan Clark, and 
Barnabas ©. Hobbs. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Lewis A. Estes. 

Ninth month 20th, 1866. 

The Committee appointed to prepare respond- 
ing Epistles to other Yearly Meetings have pro- 
duced one for each of the following Yearly 
Meetings, viz.: London, Dublin, New England, 
New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Indiana, Lowa, and Canada, which have been 
read and directed to be recorded. 

The Meeting recurred with interest to the 
exemplary order and regular attendance at this 
Meeting and of its several sittings since its es- 
tablishment, though unable to hear its delibera- 
tions, of Nathaniel Newlin, io his ninety-ninth 
year, and has ordered this record to be wade of 
the same. 

The various subjects which we have met to 
consider have been successively deliberated 
upon and disposed of in much harmony. We 


have had seasons of instruction and comfort! North Carolina as follows: 
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From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
SHOOTING STARS. 


Very few subjects in Astronomy have ex- 
cited so much interest among the people at 
large as the wonderful spectacle of vast noum- 
bers of shooting stars, or meteoric showers, as 
they are now galled. Oa the morning of the 
13th of November, 1833, one of these showers 
occurred, which surpassed in splendor and bril- 
lianey any other similar phenomena on record. 
The shower pervaded nearly the whole of North 
America, extending from the British Posses- 
sions on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, and from sixty degrees of longitude east 
of the American coast to the Pacific Ocean on 
the west. Over this vast extent of territory the 
duration was nearly the same. ‘The meteors 
began to attract attention from nine to twelve 
o'clock in the evening, and continued through- 
out the night, reaching their height about four 
o’clock in the morning, and continued until 
daylight rendered them invisible. 

The spectacle is stated by observers to have 
been grand and impressive in the highest de- 
gree. One or two instances are recorded of 
persons who died of fright, and the Second 
Adventists, who were in the ascendancy at that 
time, verily believed that the last day had come. 
Throughout the entire night a constant succes- 
sion of fire-balls resembling rockets was seen 
moving in all directions down the celestial 
vault. All or at least the greater part of these 
seemed to radiate from a fixed point or star in 
the constellation Leo, which is a little south- 
east of the zenith. The meteors were of all 
sizes, some appearing as large as the principal 
planets, while others seemed to be mere points 
or specks of light. By some the appearance 
was compared to snow, while others, with ex- 
cited imaginations, in the language of the 
Scripture, likened it to the fig tree “ casting 
her untimely figs when shaken by a mighty 
wind.” The flashes of light were so intense 
as to arouse people from their sleep. One of 
the meteors was described by an observer in 
“Tn size it ap- 


while thus engaged, and have afresh been made peared somewhat larger than the full moon 


sensible that He that is Head over all things to! rising. 


His Church bas been over us. 


I was startled by the splendid light in 


We commend! which the surrounding scene was exhibited, 


each other and the Church to His preserving| rendering even small objects visible, but L 
» "yy . ° 
care. The Meeting solemnly concludes, to meet| heard no noise, although every sense seemed 


again at the usual time and place next year, if} aroused in sympathy with the vir lent 1m 


consistent with the Diviae Will. 
BarnaBas C. Hosss, Clerk. 
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pres- 
sion on the sight.’ Another observer, how- 
ever, at Charleston, 8S. C., says that a meteor 
of extraordinary size was observed to course the 
heavens, and afterwards to explode with the 


Let us look much to the end of our way,—| nvise of a cannon. 


how glorious it will be,—and that will help to 
make our way pleasant. ‘That is the sweerest 
joy within us, that is from the joy set before 
us. And we deprive ourselves very much of 
the comfort of our religion, in not having our 
eye more to that joy.—P. Henry. 


A gentleman in Macon, Ga., also stated that 
a meteor was observed to fall as near the earth 
as one hundred feet, when it exploded into 
several fragments. So far as is known, no re- 
port was heard in any of the Northern States, 
and it is believed that these phenomena are 
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rarely attended with any sound. It has been 
computed by a French astronomer that not less 
than two hundred and forty thousand of these 
fiery bodies were visible above the horizon of 
Boston at this time, so that when we take into 
consideration the immense surface over which 
the meteors were seen, the conclusion is irresis- 
tible that the number was almost infinite. Al- 
though this shower attracted so much attention, 
it was not by any means without precedent. 

Thirteen at least of these wonderful showers 
are recorded between the years 903 and 1833. 
One is said to have occurred at Quito, in 1753, 
above the volcano, which led the affrighted in- 
habitants in the vicinity to suppose that the 
mountains were on fire. Humboldt, in his 
works, mentions a similar display seen by him 
at Cumana, in South America, in 1799. A 
comparison of the seasons of appearance of 
these showers has led to the discovery that 
they are likely to occur at regular intervals. 
They seem to be separated from each other by 
a third part of a century, or at least some mul- 
tiple of this period. 

Scientific men who have devoted much time 
and study to the investigation of these wonder- 
ful phenomena expect that a great flight of 
meteors will be seen on the morning of the 13th 
or 14th of November next, which will equal in 
eplendor and brilliancy the great shower of 1833. 

If the comparisons are true, there is every 
reason to believe that they will not be disap- 
pointed. 

In considering the nature and origin of these 
shooting stars, care must be taken not to con- 
found them with the solid meteors which often 
sweep through the air with prodigious velocity, 
accompanied by loud reports, and finally bury 
themselves in the earth. These are probably 
the fragments of broken spheres, which come 
within the attraction of the earth. 

The shooting stars are believed to have their 
origin above the limits of the atmosphere, in 
some body or bodies in the system moving 
about the sun. 

That these bodies revolve about the sun we 
conclude, because the earth falls in with them 
at regular intervals. 
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examination. _Some have attributed them to 
electricity and magnetism, and have thought 
that they are connected with the Aurora Bore- 
alis. In the shower of 1823, in some parts of 
New England, an auroral bank of light was seen 
throughout the entire night. A gentleman in 
New Haven, Conn., stated that an electrical 
machine in his possession was charged to its 
fullest extent with the electric fluid, and that 
sparks of extraordinary light and brillianey 
were taken from it during the shower. It has 
been supposed by others that the meteoric body 
from which the stars originated is what is called 
the zodiacal light. This is a faint triangular- 
shaped light seen in February or March in the 
west, or in October in the morning sky. It was 
thought that the extremity of this light at stated 
intervals came within the earth’s attraction, and 
thus cuused the meteors. To this theory, how- 
ever, serious objections have been found, so that 
the matter is still open for speculation to the 
curious and the learned. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD AND THE UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY—THEIR CONNECTIONS AND 
RELATIONS. 


Crestiing, Onto, Oct. 31, 1866. 

Although your readers have doubtless heard 
for many years past of the great Pacific railroad 
which is to connect the two shores of the North 
American continent, it is more than probable 
that the majority have a very imperfect idea of 
the plan on which it is being constructed ; and, 
in fact it would be difficult for any one who has 
not made a specialty of the subject to be familiar 
with it, since some of its most important fea- 
tures are of very recent introduction. Let me 
‘endeavor, then, so far as it is in my power, to 
convey, within brief limits, a sketch of its 
| present condition, passing over the early efforts 
_made to establish it—the enormous expenses 
‘and many errors which were incurred or in- 
volved before anything like a practical plan, 
|correspending to the real wants of the whole 
country, was adopted. 

The Pacific railroad, in its present condition, 


The stars must consist of may be rudely compared to a pitchfork, of 


combustible matter since they take fire and con-, which the portion west of the Rocky mountains, 
sume while passing through the air. That these | or the California branch, forms the handle, and 
bodies undergo combustiun we know from the' the Omaha and the Kansas, or rather the 
direct evidence of our senses, since we actually northern and southern roads now building east 
see them burn. lof the Rocky mountains, are the tines. By 
_ The great velocity with which they descend their acts of incorporation, these roads are, how- 
is suppoxed to condense the air before them,' ever, distinguished with singular lack of in- 
and thus by sudden compression to produce a ventiveness, the one as the Union Pacific rail- 
great emount of heat sufficient to set them on} road, and the other as the Union Pacific rail- 
fire. They must also consist of very light ma-! way, Eastern division. As regards the latter 
terial, otherwise they would make their way to distinctive name, I am quite of the opivion of a 
the surface of the earth. |writer in the Pittsburg Gazefte, that it might 
_ The causes of these phenomena are still veiled more properly be at present called the Southern 
in mystery. A great many theories have been | division. As another route to the south of this 
aavanced, which have not stood the test of close | is being planned, it will probably be known 











eventually as the Central road. It has again 
been suggested that, as it will form the most di- 
rect route acrois the continent, it could well be 
called the Continental. Owing to the similar- 
ity in names, some confusion has arisen in the 
= mind as regards these two roads now 

eing built to the east of the Rocky mountains. 

Let the reader take up the latest map—say 
those in “ Appleton’s Guide”—and he will 
see that from Omaha, on the Missouri river, 
there is a railroad runniog westward, partly on 
the Nebraska or Platte river. This is the 
Union Pacific railroad, which is principally 
owned in New York and New England, a fact 
which may have had something to do with its 
being frequently spoken of as the “ Kastern 
Division.” It is intended, by the provisions 
established by Congress, that this company 
shall build a railroad from Omaha towards the 
Pacific ocean, until it meets the Central Pacific 
road of California, now travelling rapidly 
towards it from the West on the other side of 
the Rocky mountains. 

The following extract sets: forth the relations 
of this road with the routes east of the Missouri, 
which are most nearly connected with it, yet 
which are not as yet completed: “ There are 
five of these roads. 1. The Cedar Rapids 
and Missouri river. 2. The Mississippi and 
Missouri railroad, which is the lowa arm of the 
Chicago and Rock Island railroad. 3. The 
Burlington and Missouri river railroad, which is 
the Iowa arm of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad. 4. The Council Bluffs and 
St. Joseph railroad, connecting with the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph and Northero Missouri, from 
St. Louis. 5. The Dubuque and Sioux City 
railroad, which is pointing that way. Two of 
these connections will probably be made during 
the course of the next summer. In addition, 
the American Central railway has been pro- 
jected, which is to run on an air line from Fort 
Wayne to Omaha.” 

This ‘Omaha road” is at present three de- 
grees and twenty minutes farther to the west 
than its more southern rival, but this advantage 
is counterbalanced by the unfinished state of 
the roads which are to connect it with the East. 
As regards climate and the impediments inci- 
dent to winter travel, it compares with the more 
Southern or Union Pacific railway road much as 
the railroads of Canada and New England com- 
pare with those of Pennsylvania. Whether 
the fears once entertained of the tremendous 
snow drifts said to abound in Nebraska are well 
founded, remains to be seen; it is, however, to 
be hoped, that like many of the other bug- bears 
once raised by croakers against the Pacific rail- 
road, they are without reason. 

It is at Wyandotte, on the Missouri river, not 
far from Kansas City, that the Union Pacific 
railway—that which we are now en route to 
visit—actually begins. By reference to its rare 
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connections towards the Kast, it will be seen 
that its affiaity with our own city, Philadelphia, 
is very direct, owing to its direct connection with 
the so-called Pacific road of Missouri, which 
intersects the last-named State. It cannot fail 
to interest the reader to know something of this 
Missouri road, which forms, as it were, an in- 
troduction to the Pacific railroad proper. 

This latter track, in fact, directly unites the 
Pacific road in question with St. Louis. The 
Pacific railroad of Missouri is built by a State 
organization, and extends from St. Louis to the 
zast line of Kansas, by Kansas City and Wyan- 
dotte, at which place, as | have stated, it joius 
or runs into the “ Union Pacific Railway, Kast- 
ern division,” now making a single route from 
St. Louis to Fort Riley, very nearly the centre 
of the American continent. There is at pres- 
ent one defect as regards a continuous connec- 
tion to be found in the fact that this Pacific 
railroad of Missouri has the remarkable gauge 
of five feet and six inches, while that of the 
Union Pacific, in both the Omaha and Fort 
Riley roads, is of four feet eight inches and a 
half, the same as that of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral, and all the connecting roads between 
Pittsburg and Omaha. It is thought by ex- 
perienced engineers that this will eventually 
become the generally adopted gauge for all rail- 
roads in America. To obviate this difference 
of gauge it is intended to build along the line 
of the Missouri Pacific railroad a third track of 
the four eight-and-a-half gauge. In fact, this 
is the only link now wanting in the entire con- 
nection between Philadelphia and Fort Riley. 
There are, it is true, two other differences of 
gauge on the intermediate and connecting roads ; 
but these are overcome by running cars with 
the so called broad-flange wheels; that is to say, 
wheels with a projecting plane so broad as to run 
on roads of a different gauge. When the 
mountain will not go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go to the mountain, and when the railroad 
is too broad for the wheel, the wheel must be 
made broad enough to suit the road. It is ia 
fact by following this principle that we of the 
Fort Riley excursion are accomplishiag our tour 
without a change of cars for such an immense 
distance. I shall return in my next to this sub- 
ject of the Union Pacific railway. C.G. L. 





OUR MASTER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Immortal love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 


Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above; 

Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 

Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away !-—- 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray ! 
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Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues forbear ; 

Why forward reach or backward look 
For love that clasps like air? 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps 
For him no depths can drown. 


Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape, 
The lineaments restore 

Of him we know in outward shape, 
And in the flesh no more. 


He cometh not a king to reign ; 
The world’s long hope is dim ; 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 


Death comes, life goes; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless ; 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes ; 

The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains. 

And not for signs in heaven above, 
Or earth below they look, 

Who know with Jobn bis smile of love, 
With Peter bis rebuke. 

In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 

He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith bas still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain, 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 

Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 

O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 

Thou judgest us ; thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn; 

The love that draws us nearer thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 


Our thoughts lie open to thy sight; 
And, naked to thy glance, 

Our secret sins are in the light 
Of thy pure countenance. 

Thy healing pains, a keen distress 
Thy tender light shines in ; 

Thy sweetness is the bitterness, 
Thy grace the pang of sin. 

Yet, weak and blinded though we be, 
Thou dost our service own; 

We bring our varying gifts to thee, 
And thou rejectest none, 

To thee our fu'l humanity, 
Its joys and pains belong, 
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The wrong of man to man on thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 


Who bates hates thee, who loves becomes 
Therein to thee allied ; 

All sweet accords of bearts and homes 
In thee are multiplied. 


Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 

Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God! 


O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one: 

As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noonday sun. 

So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 

We know in thee the fatherhood 
And beart of God revealed. 

We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 

But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way ! 

The bomage that we render thee 
Is still our Father’s own ; 

Nor jealous claim nor rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne. 

To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 

No pride of self thy service hath, 
No place for me and mine ; 

Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from thixe. 

Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly dove; 

The solemn shadow of thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 

Alone, 0 Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given; 

To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven! 

How vain, secure in all thon art, 
Our noisy championship !|— 

The signing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattering lip. 

Not thine the bigot’s partial plea, 
Nor thine the zealot’s ban ; 

Thou well canst spare a love of thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 

Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be 7?— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
Bat simply following thee. 

We bring no ghas'ly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone ; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 

Thy litanies sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 

Thy eacramental liturgies 
The joy of doing good. 

In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around, 

In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 

Tbe heart must ring thy Christmas belis, 
Thy inward altars raise ; 

Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise |! 

NV. ¥. Independent, 
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ORIGIN OF SIERRA LEONE. 

In 1765, there resided in London, William 
Sharp, an eminent surgeon, charitable and hu- 
mane. His younger brother, Granville Sharp, 
occupied a subordinate station in the Ordnance 
office, a man of chivalrous philanthropy and 
dauntless moral courage. One morning Gran- 
ville Sharp was leaving his brother’s surgery in 
Mincing Lane, when he met a negro coming for 
medical advice,—Jonathan Strong. He had 
been cruelly maltreated by his master, David 
Lyle, a lawyer of Barbados, who had beaten 
him about the head with a pistol. A disorder 
of the eyes, ague, fever and lameness, had re- 
sulted from this barbarity, and the poor slave 
was turned adrift by his master as useless. By 
the kindness of the two brothers, however, his 
health was restored, and a situation was found 
for him in Fenchurch Street. Two years after, 
his former master encountered him, and per- 
ceiving him to be strong and healthy again, 
resolved to claim possession of him. He was 
arrested and sent to prison, but had time to 
send to Mr. Sharp, who promptly came to the 
rescue, and had his case brought before the 
Lord Mayor. As the arrest was reckoned il- 
legal, the negro was discharged. Law proceed- 
ings were commenced by Lyle against Sharp 
for having robbed him of a negro slave, and 
the whole question of the right of master over 
slave came under discussion. The belief of 
Mr. Sharp was that the dictum of Chief Justice 
Holt, that ‘a slave on reaching England be- 
came free,” was the law of England. The cur- 
rent of legal opinion ran the other way. The 


The consequence of this decision was, that 
the streets of London were infested by a num- 
ber of blacks turned adrift by their masters. In 
the year 1786, at least four hundred of these 
were begging about London, the numbers 
having been increased by discharged black 
soldiers and seamen, who had served in the 
American war. They all flocked to Mr. Sharp, 
aud he was seriously embarrassed as to what 
was best to doforthem. A plan was suggested 
by a Mr. Smeathman, a former resident in 
Western Africa, to found a free negro settle- 
ment on the coast. The design was taken up 
by Mr. Sharp; preparations were made for a 
settlement on the coast; Sierra Leone was the 
site fixed upon; the Government approved, and, 
on the 8th of April, 1787, four hundred ne- 
groes and about sixty Europeans, chiefly women, 
sailed thither from Eogland. 

It would occupy too much space to trace the 
varying fortunes of the new settlement. Its 
struggle for life was long and arduous. Disease, 
discontent, bad management among the direct- 
ors at home, hostile natives, internal strife and 
mutiny, pluoder and demolition of the settle- 
ments by the French, and various other calami- 
ties, wasted the settlement. Its management 
changed hands; the original directors gave way 
to the St. George’s Bay Company; these, in 
1808, surrendered the settlement to the Crown; 
the Government employed for its management 
the agency of a new Company, called the Afri- 
can Institution, which was dissolved in 1827, 
since which it has been in the same position as 
other eolonies of Great Britain. 






























- Attorney-General and Solicitor. General (1729) 
had pronounced expressly to this effect ; yet the 
dauntless Sharp, strong in his feeling of right, 
was not discouraged. He set himself for two 
years to the study of the Jaw, composed a 
treatise “On the Injustice of Tolerating Slavery 
in England,” circulated it amongst the lawyers 
with such effect, that the counsel on the oppo- 
site side became disheartened, and Lyle aban- 
doned his suit. 

Various cases of oppressed negroes continued 
from time to time to occupy Mr. Sbarp’s atten- 
tion. At last the decisive case occurred, which 
forever set at rest this long doubtful and con- 
tested point of law. A negro, James Somer- 
set, brought over from Jamaica by C. Stewart, 
his master, escaped from him, was seized, and 
conveyed on board ship to be taken back to his 
master’s estate. The case was brought before 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield for trial. After 
various arguments of counsel, and repeated ad- 
journments, sentence was given, June 22, 1772: 
“ The claim of slavery never can be supported. 
The power claimed never was in use here, or 
acknowledged by the law.” And hence was 
established by law the principle, forever memo- 
rable—“ As soon as any slave sets his foot on 

English ground, he becomes free.” 























A year after the passing of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade act, Sierra Leone was consti- 
tuted (16th March, 1808) a depot for negroes 
released by British ships of war from slavers. 
The population in 1811 amounted to forty-five 
hundred, of whom twenty-five hundred were 
liberated slaves: in 183%, 29,764; and at the 
census in 1861, it was 43,000. The number 
of liberated slaves between June, 1819, and 
January, 1833, was 20,167.— West African 
Record. 

———_—__ 482 ____—_ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forricn INTeLuicence.—European advices to the 
11th inst. have been received per Atlantic telegraph. 

Great Britain has withdrawa her legation from 
Saxony, thereby recognizing the incorporation of 
Saxony with Prussia. 

A Prussian royal decree reduces the Prussian 
army in Saxony to a peace footing. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Austria has re- 
solved to appoint a Hungarian Ministry. 

A dispatch from Paris on the 8th announced that 
the French transports were ready to sail for the 
purpose of bringing home the French troops from 
Mexico. 

The King of Italy entered Venice on the 7th, and 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 

The case of the rebel steamers seized at Liverpool, 
which was brought before the Admiralty Court, has 
been allowed by the consent of all parties to stand 
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over, and it is believed that the matter will be 
privately adjusted. ' 

The Captain General ;f Madrid, who is the ruling 
authority there during the prevalence of martial law 
in the capite! and most of the provinces, has recently 
issued a circular, forbidding the proprietors of all 
taverns, coffee-houses, reading rooms and clubs, to 
receive or circulate any foreign journal which con- 
teins, or may have previously contained articles 
against the Roman Catholic religion or the funda- 
mental institutions of the country. The ministerial 
paper which published this circular explained that 
it was enough that a journal had once had in its 
columns a single article offensive to the church or to 
the Queen, to justify its suppression. All domestic 
newspapers objectionable to the government have 
been suppressed for some months past, and those 
permitted to appear are under a severe censorship. 
The government appears to be using its utmost 
efforts to secure the complete ascendancy, in all re- 
spects, of the Romish church, and to crush every 
movement looking towards more liberal political 
institutions. It is stated that large numbers of per- 
sons sre imprisoned at Madrid, sometimes without 
their knowing why, and that many others are con- 
stantly transported to the penal colony of Fernando 
Po, Africa. 

The Emperor cf Russia has formally recognized 
the Hospodar of Roumania. 

The eldest son of the Russian Emperor was 
married on the 9th inst. to a daaghter of the Kiog 
of Denmark, 

The insurrection in Candia is reported to be at an 
ead. 

A company of 150 Americans who propose to 
found a colony in Palestine, bave arrived at Jaffa, 
(the ancient Joppa,) in a vessel from Maine. 

The Emperor of China has given his consent for 
an American company to lay a telegraphic cable, to 
conpect with the Western Union Extension Com- 
pany’s lines, north from Shanghai. 

A fearful typhoon bad occurred between Japan 
and China, but no disasters to shipping were re- 
ported. 


Sovurn America.—A great battle occurred Ninth 
month 22d at Curuguaty, Paraguay. The gunboats 
engaged the fort, and the storming columns of the 
Allies, against showers of musketry and grape shot, 
took the first line of fortifications, but failed at the 
second, and retired with a loss of 5000 men. Several 
gunboats were disabled. Flores, the Argentine 
General, had gone back to Montevideo with the rest 
of the srmy, and operations were suspended for the 
time. The account comes from Rio Janeiro, ‘via 
London. 

Mexico.— There is no confirmation of the report of 
the abdication of Maximilian, though it appears cer- 
tain that he bad left the capital tor Orizaba. Some 
of bis adherents represented that his absence was 
expecied to be only temporary, while many persons 
supposed that be would accompany the French 
troops on their departure. The latest accounts re- 
port Juarez as still at Chibuahua. Durango is held 
by the French and Mexican Imperialists, but all the 
remainder of northern Mexico is in the hands of the 
Liberals. 


Baeitise Auxrica.—The inhabitants of the coaet of 
Labrador bave been rendered destitute, by the al- 
most total failure of the fisheries. The Canadian 
government placed a steamer at the disposal of the 
charitatle, for the trans] ortation of supplies, and it 
was expected to leave Quebec about the middle of 
this month. It is stated that the Canadian govern- 
ment will provide relief for them. 

The government of New Brunswick has given 
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$6,000 for the relief of the sufferers by the fire at 
Quebec, and that of Nova Scotia $5,000. Contri- 
butions from England already amount to $35,000, 
and from the United States to more than $10,000. 

The Fenian trials coutinue at Toronto. Several 
cases bave been postponed, some of the prisoners 
have been acquitted, and two others have been cone 
victed and sentenced to death. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Georgia has 
adopted a resolution declining to ratify the Con- 
stitutional amendment; the Senate unanimously, 
the House with only two votes against the rejection. 
The committee reporting the resolution accompanied 
it by an argument that the States only can consider 
such amendments; that they must be proposed by 
two-thirds of Cougress or two-thirds of the State 
Legislatures ; that Congress and the President have 
held that Georgia was never out of the Union, and 
that the same is true of other Southern States, and 
therefore no constitutional Uongress can be held 
while they are forcibly excluded. 


The statement of the public debt for the Ist inst, 
shows the foMNowiog :—Debt bearing coin interest, 
$1,333,558,841.80; debt bearing currency interest, 
$882,408,440 ; matured debt not presented for pay- 
ment, $36,988 909.21; debt bearing no interest, 
$428,680,775.33; making a total of $2,681,636,- 
966.34. The amount iu the Treasury is $130,326,- 
960.62, leaving $2,551,310,005.72 as the actual debt. 
This shows a decrease, since the statement of the 
preceding month, of $19,889,732.93 in the aggregate 
debt. The compound interest notes have been 
dimininished $7,000,000. 

Gov. Throckmorton, of Texas, has sent a special 
message to the Legislature on the condition of the 
country aud Federal relations. He says the true 
sentiments of their people are misunderstood by 
their northern brethren, and denies with indigna- 
tion the assertions that they are still in rebellion, 
and do not desire restoration to the Union; and that 
Union men are in danger of assassination, and could 
not remain without military protection. He asks 
the Legislature to pass a resolution pledging the 
State authorities to protect life and property witb- 
out regard to political sentiment. He suggests that 
negro testimony be admitted in all cases; recom- 
mends that taxes collected from negroes be ap- 
plied to their education; and expresses a hope that 
the Legislature will make all laws involving civil 
rights as complete as possible, so as to extend equal 
and exact justice to ail without regard to color. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has received 
from the Minister of Commerce of Austria, about 
one hundred varieties of seeas of cereals and other 
vegetables, collected from premium varieties shown 
at the great agricultural exhibition held at Vienna 
in the Sixth month last, and presented by the 
Austrian government for trial on the experimental 
farm of the Agricultoral Bureau. The collection 
embraces nearly every variety of seeds most io favor 
of that couatry, and it is hoped that some of them 
may prove valuable acquisitions to American agri- 
culture. 

The Arkansas Legislature convened on the 7th 
inst. The Governor's message deprecates political 
excitement, and favors the encouragement of edu- 
cation, railroads and improvements. He recommends 
the Legislature to carry into effect the principles of 
the Civil Rights Bill, but intimates his preference for 
the Constitutional amendment. 

The Mexican General Urtega and his party are re- 
ported to have been arrested at Brazos Santiago, 
Texas, by order of General Sheridan, who offered to 
permit him to return to New Crlea_s, instead of 
going to Mexico. He filed a protest, 





